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HAT isthe responsibility of the Christian 
§]] Church in the problem of Child Labor, 
| oad what are the appropriate methods 
hen the Church may discharge that 
responsibility ? 

If by Child Labor is meant the premature employ- 
ment of children under 
conditions which are 
known to be mentally and 
morally injurious and 
which endanger their 
physical development it 
is contrary to the pre- 
cepts and ideals of the 
Christian religion. It 
therefore becomes, not 
the optional privilege, 
but the duty of Chris- 
tians, individually and 
collectively, to set them- 
selves against it and to 
seek by every legitimate 
means to abolish it. 

As in many other ques- 
tions directly affecting 
the welfare of men, the 
Christian must find in the 
problem of Child Labor a 
different sort of challenge 
than that which is pre- 
sented to the man who 
recognizes no religious allegiance. For it is something 
more than the merely material values of life that this 
problem involves. There are spiritual values and 
potentialities which must be conserved. The Church, 
by the terms of the charter from which it derives its 
existence, is under obligation to uphold the sanctity of 
human life. The Gospels speak in no uncertain terms 
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of the values which are attached to little children. The 
least of them possess capabilities which only divine 
wisdom and power can accurately appraise. 
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VINCENT MILLAY 


If I grow bitterly, 

Like a gnarled and stunted tree, 
Bearing harshly of my youth 
Puckered fruit that sears the mouth; 
If I make of my drawn boughs 
An inhospitable house, 

Out of which I never pry 
Towards the water and the sky, 
Under which I stand and hide 
And hear the day go by outside; 
It is that a wind too strong 

Bent my back when I was young, 
It is that I fear the rain 

Lest it blister me again. 


*From The Harp-Weaver and Other Poems, published by Harper 
and Brothers, Copyright 1920, 1921, 1922, 1923 by Edna St. 
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For each there is an appointed place and part in the 
eternal program of the God who gave them life. The 
child is a person, not a thing. That he should be made, 
under any kind of constraint, the helpless means of 
realizing the purposes of those who seek material gain 
out of his toil, makes the child of God the chattel of 
mammon. Slavery is 
* held to be wrong because 
it denies to man his God- 
given right of self-real- 
ization. This is no less 
true of that industrial 
bondage which subordi- 
4 nates one individual to 
another. Such bondage 
the Church, in loyalty to 
the ideals to which it is 
committed, must resist 
with all the resources at 
its disposal. 

Merely to assert, how- 
ever, that Child Labor is 
wrong in principle will 
not go far in abolishing 
this bondage nor help 
very much in the deliver- 
ance of the little ones 
whom industry has en- 
slaved. Experience has 

* shown, and common 
sense must recognize that 
only when the will to protect children against premature 
and injurious employment registers itself in legislative 
action are practical results obtained. The law has been 
found to be the only thing that can effectively intervene 
between the rights of children and the greed of un- 
scrupulous employers. Moreover it is law alone which 
can safeguard the rights and interests of those enlight- 
ened and high-minded employers who refuse to profit 
by the exploitation of children when they are compelled 
to compete with those who have no such scruples. 
(Continued on page 5) 
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DOES THE SCHOOL CAUSE 
RETARDATION? 
\ INQUIRY into the causes of crime made 


recently by the New York State Crime Com- 
mission, showed that a large proportion of the 

prisoners studied had records of truancy when in school. 
It is also known that truants are usually backward in 
their school work. 

Is there a causal relationship between these factors? 
Is delinquency the tower of a structure, which has 
truancy for its second story and retardation for its 
ground floor? What accounts for this retardation? 
Such are the questions which have been considered 
this year by the Women’s City*Club of New York City 
through its Committees on Mental Hygiene, Correction 
and Education. 

Truancy in itself is not alarming. It does not presage 
a criminal future, nor can it be traced to any single 
cause. It may, at times, be the result of a restlessness 
and dissatisfaction which is quite natural. On the 
other hand it is in some cases the reflection of behavior 
difficulties which, if not recognized, may become grave 
in later years. But retardation, which so often accom- 
panies truancy is a more serious problem. Even though 
it does not necessarily lead to anti-social conduct, it 
does mean the waste of human energy. It is evidence 
that the school and the child are not in a normal rela- 
tionship to each other. 

In New York City there were in 1925-26 more than 
a quarter of a million retarded children in the elemen- 
tary grades—38 per cent of those enrolled. Of this 
number 38,500 were retarded four terms or more. To 
seek a blanket explanation for such wholesale retarda- 
tion is absurd. There are as many different causes, or 
combination of causes, as there are retarded children. 
Factors in the home, in the school and in the individual 
must be considered as well as such obvious causes as 
late entrance and long absences. Among this army of 
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pupils who fail to make their grades, there are children 
of different types and degrees of ability and of different 
personality make-up; children too bright for the 
ordinary curriculum, and children too dull for it; chil- 
dren with some special interest and those of no dis- 
coverable interest; children who are easily discouraged 
and others too easily satisfied; sensitive children and 
those who seem callous; children with physical defects, 
and children of normal health; children whose homes 
reflect luxury and those whose environment bears 
witness to poverty; children whose parents belittle 
education, and children of ambitious parents; children 
who enjoy their homes and others who rebel against 
them—all these and many more varieties are found, 
and found in varying combinations, and all these 
factors have their effect upon a child’s school success, 

For all these children, however, there is one common 
experience,—failure in school. It is an indisputable 
fact that the present curriculum of the public schools 
is not adapted to a large, a very large, number of its 
children—and these are for the most part the children 
who leave school for work the moment that the law 
allows. The school system provides ungraded classes 
for the feeble-minded, and probationary schools for 
those who have already achieved persistent truancy, 
but for the thousands of others there is practically no 
alternative to the regular academic curriculum. 

It is a study of this aspect of retardation—that of 
the child who is neither subnormal or abnormal, but 
who is motor minded, whose abilities and interests lie 
in other fields than academic study, that has interested 
the Women’s City Club. Following the discussion this 
winter, a joint conference of the three committees was 
called on June 22nd with invited representatives from 
the Department of Education, and from various private 
organizations interested in problems of child welfare 
and education. Dr. Walter Bingham, Director of the 
Personnel Research Federation, presided, and short 
talks were given by Miss Jane Hoey of the New York 
Crime Commission, Dr. Lawson Lowrey, Director of 
the Institute for Child Guidance, and Miss Elizabeth 
Farrell, Inspector of Ungraded Classes in New York 
City. 

Miss Farrell offered the suggestion that an area be 
selected for intensive research work with backward 
children, particularly boys who are retarded one grade 
or more. Such a demonstration would be based on 
individual examinations of the children and would aim 
both to determine what type of training is best suited 
to their needs and to supply it. 

Resolutions were passed constituting the group 
present a committee to secure improved educational 
facilities for boys over age for their school grade; 
appointing a committee to work out a plan for research 
and examination to be submitted to the Board of Edu- 
cation for their approval; and appointing a Finance 
Committee to seek funds for such a demonstration 
program. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS TO CHILDREN IN LOUISIANA 


By LuLiE WESTFELDT 


Executive Secretary of the Consumers’ League of Louisiana 


dents to children in Louisiana is the extreme 

difficulty of getting any information on the 
subject. There is no state law requiring the reporting 
of accidents to the Labor Commissioner. For the city 
of New Orleans, the law requires that accidents be 
reported to the city factories inspector, but the law is 
but imperfectly complied with and there is no informa- 
tion as to the number of injuries to minors or the circum- 
stances attending these accidents. 

Not only do the labor officials have no adequate 
records of accidents to minors, but there are only the 
barest few in Court Records for, owing to a peculiar 
provision of the Compensation Act, the majority of 
working children are practically excluded from its pro- 
tection. Unless the parents of a child definitely elect 
to put him under the Compensation Act he is not 
affected by it. The majority of parents who allow their 
children to work are wholly ignorant of this provision 
and most children are therefore ineligible for compen- 
sation. A worker for the Consumers’ League searched 
the Louisiana Digest of Court Cases for the past year 
without finding a single case of a minor suing under the 
Compensation Act. 

Minors not under the Compensation Act retain, of 
course, the right to sue individually (through their 
parents or guardian) and court records show that this is 
done in a few of the most drastic cases, generally where 
the child is totally disabled or killed. The disadvantages 
of individual suit against an employer are apparent: 
the prohibitive expense to working class people, the 
likelihood that they will fall into the hands of shyster 
lawyers, the fact that they rarely get anything out of it. 
In such a suit common law defenses may be used such 
as the fellow servant clause, contributory negligence, 
etc. In the few court cases found where damages were 
received (and in several cases none were received) the 
amount seemed remarkably low. To cite one instance: 
a child was killed by falling into a vat of boiling liquid. 
The parents received $4,000 damages. 

Two other features of the Louisiana Compensation 
Law should be noted. It cannot apply to children 
illegally employed, since it applies to children only 
when their parents definitely elect to put them under it. 
This requirement necessarily could not be fulfilled in 
the case of children working illegally or without permits. 
Moreover, a child who has been made eligible receives, 
in case of total disability, compensation based upon his 
childhood’s wage—not upon his future earning capacity 
as an adult. 

By the Child Labor Law children are prohibited from 
dangerous employment, but the term “dangerous” is 
used in a broad and general way, with practically no 
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specific phrasing to establish what occupations are 
dangerous for children. 

The present situation points out the immediate 
needs: (1) adequate records regarding industrial acci- 


dents to minors, and (2) placing children under the © 


protection of the compensation law. How can these 
needs best be met? Ultimately the law may be amended 
on these and other points but it is probably inadvisable 
to start with this. 
Often it is of 
doubtful value 
to change a law 
until the desired 
measure has be- 
come pretty well 
established in 
current practice. 

A great deal 
could be done to 
secure adequate 
records by ap- 
peal to the good 
will of employers 
urging them to 
send in reports, 
even though not 
required to do so 
by law; a satis- 
factory form of 
reporting acci- 
dents could be 
worked out, keeping separate the records of accidents 
to minors. The city factories inspector in New Orleans 
has already begun along this line and in a year or two 
will have some valuable information. 

To see that children are placed under the compensa- 
tion law, it would be helpful to have the officials who 
issue work permits take concerted action and agree to 
inform every parent whose child applies for a permit 
about the compensation law. Beginning July Ist, 1927, 
when the new child labor law goes into effect, the school 
superintendents will issue work permits; it is therefore 
an appropriate time to introduce this procedure. 

As an ultimate program it would be well, of course, 
to revise the laws relating to accidents bringing them in 
line with the practices in the more advanced states. 
This would include: (1) Reporting of accidents to labor 
officials; (2) prohibition of children working in specified 
dangerous industries; (3) extending the provisions of 
the Compensation Law to all employed children; (4) 
providing double compensation for children illegally 
employed; and (5) basing compensation for total dis- 
ability to a child on the wage of an adult. 
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THE CHILD IN HOLLYWOOD 


(The following letter is so full of interest and of practical — 
suggestions for the handling of a specialized child labor 
problem that we are glad to share it with our readers.) 


To the Editor: 


I have just read your article in the June, 1927, issue 
of THE AMERICAN CHILD on “The Child and the 
Movies” and I think you would be interested in know- 
ing just what has been done for the care, protection, 
and education of those children employed in motion 
pictures in Hollywood. Details of the plan as now 
followed were worked out by this association and the 
Los Angeles Board of Education and show that a well 
organized supervision is maintained for the child-actors. 
Professor Raymond B. Dunlap, head of the Child 
Welfare Department of the Los Angeles Schools, 
recently outlined the plan as follows: 


‘The State law of California requires that all children 
under 18 years of age must have permits to work. The 
Board of Education has been: authorized to issue such 
permits under the stipulation that the education and 
moral features are entirely proper. 


“When any child wishes to appear in pictures, he or 
she must come to our office, accompanied by the father 
or mother. The application card must always be 
accompanied by a report from the prospective em- 
ployer that the child is wanted for such and such a 
picture. The card bears in addition the name of the 
picture, the name of the director, the hours the child 
will be used, and the place of employment. In this way 
it becomes necessary for the child to have a permit for 
each picture and is thus prevented from using the same 
permit over and over again without our approval. 


‘When the child comes to our office he is examined 
by a physician and he 
must meet certain 
rigid health require- 
ments before a per- 
mit is considered and 
thereafter every 
ninety days must 
be examined and 
granted a health cer- 
tificate. 


“When the permit 
is granted, the child 
may be employed in 
the specified studio 
and immediately 
thereafter he be- 
comes a pupil at the 
studio school. The 
Board of Education 
selects the teachers 








‘*Our Gang’’ in School 


for these schools and all instructors must be duly qualj- 
fied and with a rating equal to that of public school 
teachers of the city. These teachers are on duty on the 
sets from eight o'clock until five o'clock in the day and 
they are paid by the producers, their salaries being 
regulated by the Board of Education. Those teachers 
who have from one to four pupils receive $7.50 a day 
and those having from four to ten to instruct receive 
$10 a day. None, by the way, is allowed to teach more 
than ten children in a day. 


“The subjects taught are the same as those taught 


-in the regular schools and daily and weekly reports are 


made by the teachers, these reports being of a confi- 
dential nature and having to do not only with the 
school work, but with other studio matters as well. 


“Last year 1992 permits were issued to children and 
of these, 1130 recipients were of school age. Of the 
1130, thirty-seven who were eight years old did sixth- 
grade work and one eight-year-old boy did eighth-grade 
work. The average school attainment of the 1130 is 
17 per cent above that of the regular public school 
children. There are two reasons for this, one being that 
only the brighter children are used, and the second that 
the splendid cooperation given by the producers has 
enabled us to have up-to-date facilities and to engage 
splendid teachers. 


“The children are supervised in the classroom for 
three hours a day. There is then one hour of supervised 
recreation and actually the children are under our con- 
trol for eight hours a day. While the producers may 
use the children for four hours of this time if they wish, 
they don't do it. As a matter of fact, the youngsters 
are not used on the average of an hour a day, and ten 
minutes possibly 
would cover it. 


The boys and girls 
in the movies are 
most tractable and 
attractive. They are 
not driven and are 
not made into auto- 
matons. They thor- 
oughly enjoy their 
work and it is like 
play to them. I have 
never yet heard one 
of them say, ‘I wish! 
didn’t have to work! 

“Of course a cer- 
tain amount of read- 
ing, trained thinking, 
concentration and 
power of observation 
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beyond the normal are required of these young actors. 
The happy cooperative plan, however, which we have 
worked out with the assistance of the Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors of America, the personal 
interest of Mr. Hays, and the sympathetic and patient 
work of the California producers through the splendid 
secretary of that organization, Mr. Fred W. Beetson, 
is, I believe, a perfect one in which instruction, play, 
health and work have all been taken care of to the 
child's greatest happiness and good.” 

The National Association of Compulsory Education 
Officials in convention last year passed a resolution 
which said: “We commend and thank the Los Angeles 
Board of Education, Professor Dunlap, and the motion 
picture industry for establishing and maintaining these 
satisfactory conditions and we express the hope that 
wherever necessary other great industries obliged to 
employ children will emulate the motion picture indus- 
try in cooperating with the local boards of education 
and providing and maintaining the most improved 
conditions for the education and care of such children.’ 

We have also established a Free Central Casting 
Bureau in Hollywood through which all employment 
of extras is carried on. One of the interesting features 
of the report for the past year is that on actual school 
days only 12 children a day were used on an average 
by the motion picture industry. 

Cart E. MILLIKEN, Secretary, 
Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America, Inc. 


THE CHURCH AND CHILD LABOR 
(Continued from page 1) 


This brings us upon ground over which sharp con- 
troversy has raged in recent months. Considerable 
resentment has been expressed against alleged attempts 
on the part of religious groups to impose their will upon 
legislative bodies and governmental officials. This is 
not the place to undertake an appraisal of the merits of 
this controversy. It may be noted, however, that some 
of the arguments presented have a familiar sound for 
the National Child Labor Committee and other civic 
organizations that have sought legislative action for 
the protection of children. For years manufacturers’ 
associations and similar commercial groups have main- 
tained their lobbies and expended vast sums upon 
propaganda designed to secure governmental action 
favorable to their interests. It is strange that intelli- 
gent citizens should become alarmed when those whose 
only aim is the betterment of the conditions of life 
exercise such influence as they can legitimately com- 
mand to secure needed legislative action. 

For members of the Church recognition must be 
given to the obvious fact that these legislative pro- 
posals frequently have to do with problems which are 
of vital concern to the Church's God and to His purpose 
for the life of the world. Child Labor is such a problem. 


If organizations of employers who derive material gain 
from the toil of little children may engage in attempts 
to secure legislation favorable to their interests, what 
should be said of those whose duty it is to give expres- 
sion to the will and design of God? 

But zeal must be according to knowledge. Obviously 
the Church is not equipped to supply to its people the 
accurate data upon which to base a righteous and dis- 
criminating judgment in a problem with such intricacies 
and ramifications as that which is involved in the con- 
trol of the employment of children. The National 
Child Labor Committee is rendering important service 
to the Church in making such data accessible. It would 
be greatly to the Church's advantage if wider use were 
made of this service. It is evident that both organiza- 
tions, so far as the emancipation of the children of toil is 
concerned, are committed to the same undertaking. 


“SOMETHING MUST BE DONE” 


Sylvester Clutter’s little lad saves many dollars for 
his dad, one-half a hired man’s pay; he’s only ten or 
twelve years old, yet rises early, | am told, sometimes 
at break of day! Exalted on a sulkey seat with small 
and dangling little feet, he drives a three-horse team; 
he's not as big, it seems to me, as twenty-nine cents 
worth of tea or two full pints of cream! ‘How do you 
like your job?” said I one day when I was passing by. 
“Do you enjoy the trick?” “It's awful hard some days,” 
he said. “Sometimes I wish that I were dead, I get so 
tired and sick! The other day I went to sleep and then 
I tumbled in a heap, | fell behind the plow. Gosh, I got 
whipped an awful sight! Of course, I know it wasn't 
right, but could I help it now? Some days Ned Smith 
goes by to swim, and gee, I'd like to go with him, but 
that is wrong, of course; yet it’s not every boy, I know, 
could make a plow like this one go and drive a frisky 
horse!" “That boy,” I told my wife that day, “is 
wearing half his life away! Sylvester is a skate! He 
has a cheap and stingy plan to save the wages of a man, 
and so is tempting fate. Some day that child will drop 
asleep and—gosh, it makes my marrow creep and 
makes the tremors run! I hate like sin to interfere since 
Clutter is a neighbor here, yet something must be done!”’ 

The Journal, Webster City, lowa, May 27, 1927. 


THAT THERE has been an increase in the stature of 
American boys during the last fifty years is asserted by 
Horace Gray, M.D. This conclusion is reached after a 
comparison of over a thousand boys of American-born 
parents who are attending unselected schools, with a 
nearly similar group measured half a century ago. 

The decline of child labor is noted together with 
more intelligent nutrition, alteration in the mode of 
clothing, freer exercise and recreation, and medical and 
social progress as the possible factors in bringing about 
an approximate increase of 2.6 inches in height. 
(Journal of the American Medical Association.) 
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CALIFORNIA 


Disclosure that children between 9 and 12 years of 
age have been employed in cutting asparagus on 
Bradford Island, California, as early as 3 A.M., resulted 
in William H. Urmy, Deputy Labor Commissioner, 
issuing a warning to employers that any further reports 
of employment of minors at such hours, if found to be 
supported by evidence, would be followed by prose- 
cution on charges of violation of the child labor law. 
The children were required to rise and cut asparagus 
by lantern light for several hours before leaving for 
school. (Martinez, California, Standard.) 


DELAWARE 


The Service Citizens of Delaware have been con- 
ducting a school attendance campaign during the last 
eight years. Various inducements have been offered 
the children to attend school, such as the giving of 
monthly and annual attendance buttons, flags, pictures 
for the rooms, etc. The most interesting, however, has 
been the presentation of books as awards, the total 
number so distributed since 1922 being 13,693. It is 
estimated that every school in the state now has the 
beginnings of a school library. 

It is encouraging to know that the number of average 
days attended in rural schools increased from 92 days 
in 1918 to 147 days in 1925. 


INDIANA 


A family of illiterate parents and scarcely more 
literate children moved into the country near a large 
industrial city of Indiana. 

It was necessary for the attendance officer to visit 
the home in order to get the children in school and it 
was quite difficult for him to make the illiterate parents 
understand that there was a compulsory school at- 
tendance law. 

The eldest was an overgrown boy of fifteen in the 
fourth grade. He had spent so little time in school that 
he had lost interest and did not want to go. Although 
they started to school, in a few days the boy was 
absent. The sister told the teacher he was ill. A few 
days later the teacher reported the case to the atten- 
dance officer. But even before the officer could call at 
the home, the boy was a cripple for life. 

His parents, unable to understand or respect a law 
made for the benefit of the children, had sent him to the 
factory to get work and told the sister to report to the 
teacher that he was ill. The boy said he was eighteen 
and the employing official who did not see much neces- 
sity in age certificates for those over eighteen, took the 
boy's word; hired him; put him on a job involving 
management of machinery too dangerous for the clumsy 
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muscles of an overgrown koy of fifteen. In just four 
days the machinery caught his tired, awkward move. 
ments and he was mangled and broken. At the hospital 
the doctors said he would probably live but always be 
crippled. 
(From a True Story told by a County Super- 
intendent—The Hoosier Attendance Officer, 
Indianapolis, Ind.) 


NORTH CAROLINA 


The employment of children under 16 years has in- 
creased 10 per cent in North Carolina since 1923-24 
according to the figures contained in the Biennial 
Report of the North Carolina State Child Welfare 
Commission for 1924-1926. Thus the decrease of the 
earlier years of the decade, accounted for largely by the 
operation for three years of the second Federal Child 
Labor Law, has been largely wiped out. The year 
1925-26 saw 7939 children under 16 years granted 
employment certificates, compared with 7205 for the 
year 1923-24. Most of this increase was in the cotton 
mills; 4803 children of 14 and 15 years being so em- 
ployed in 1925-26 compared with 4302 in 1923-24. 
Employment in mills of children under 14 years of age 
is illegal. 

TEXAS 


Eleven charges of violating the state child labor law 
were filed recently in Galveston against the manager of 
the Texas Canning Company, engaged in shrimp pack- 
ing. The charges were made on the findings of two 
state representatives who have been conducting an 
investigation. (Houston, Texas, Post.) 


TENNESSEE 


Tenant farming has come to play a tragic part in the 
agricultural life of this country and is on the increase in 
almost every section. Tenant farming is based pri- 
marily on child labor. Some landlords will not rent to 
tenants without large families. “They contend that 
under existing conditions, the average farmer cannot 
make average land pay unless he works his wife and 
children. (Memphis, Tenn., News-Scimitar.) 


FARM WORK FOR CHILDREN 
ag BOBBY was fascinated by the 


tractor which was in operation in a neighbor's 

field. After he had made repeated visits to the 
field, his mother said to him: “Bobby, I’m afraid you 
bother Mr. Fitch by going over there so often.” 


“Oh, no, Mother, I help him," said Bobby. 

“But how can a little boy like you help to run a 
tractor?” she questioned. 

“Well, you see,’ explained Bobby, “Mr. Fitch let's 
me sit on the fence so I can help him by keeping out of 
the way of the tractor.” 

(Children, The Magazine for Parents, May, 1927.) 
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CHILDREN'S COMPENSATION FOR INDUSTRIAL INJURIES. 
Wuat PricE CHILDREN? No. 2. A Preliminary 
Study. May, 1927. Florence Kelley and Dorothy 
W. Myers. National Consumers’ League, New 
York City. 


A pamphlet issued by the Consumers’ League last 
fall under the caption “How the States Love Their 
Children” sets forth what chances an injured minor 
had of securing compensation in various states. 

This second pamphlet deals primarily with the 
amount of compensation allowed to minors injured 
while at work. 

Twenty-nine states still base compensation on the 
actual wage of the minor when injured, and only 14 
on his probable future earnings. 

An analysis of time and money limits shows the in- 
adequacy of most compensation provisions when the 
injured person is a minor. “The usual provision of 
permanent disability is a percentage of the average 
weekly wage for a limited number of weeks, depending 
upon its seriousness. And this is often further limited 
by a prescribed maximum sum. So far as we have been 
able to learn, only seven states—Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Kentucky, Nevada, North Dakota, and 
Wisconsin, consider the youth of the worker when 
determining the number of weeks during which com- 
pensation for a permanent injury is to be paid. 

“In 18 states the injured minor who is permanently 
totally disabled receives compensation for less than 10 
years—that means that before he reaches the age of 30 
his compensation expires, and he is absolutely de- 
pendent upon his family or upon charity. 

“In 21 states, if he is permanently partially disabled, 
and his earning power has permanently decreased, his 
compensation ceases before he reaches the age of 25. 

“Some states provide a maximum total amount of 
compensation which cannot be exceeded. This operates 
against the young wage-earner in the same way as 
limitation of the compensable period.” 

Compensation, socially considered, should be suffi- 
cient, the authors believe, “(1) To maintain the family 
without recourse to charity; (2) to enable the children 
to continue in school; and (3) to save them from having 
to go to work at the earliest legal age.” The informa- 
tion presented in this pamphlet shows that this is rarely 
the case, and that, whether the accident is to them- 
selves or to their parents, the children suffer the con- 
sequences. “If a wage-earning parent is injured, the 
children suffer from decreased income and often have 
to go to work, interrupting their education and perhaps 
affecting their health. If children themselves are 
injured, and receive a trivial sum in compensation, or 
none at all, their own future is apt to be ruined, and the 


family burdened with the maintenance of a cripple, or 
an invalid.” 


THE MorTHERS’ ASSISTANCE FUND IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
A Brief Review of the Work of the Mothers’ 
Assistance Fund with a Discussion of the Imme- 
diate Needs in This Field of Child Care. Public 
Charities Association, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mothers’ pensions have generally been regarded as 
answer to the claim that child labor is economically 
necessary for the support of families whose wage earner 
meets death or incapacity. In theory this is true, but 
this pamphlet shows the inadequacy of the provisions 
made in one of our large industrial states. 

It points out among other results of inadequate 
funds, that children under 16 are taken out of school 
simply to add to the family income, and summarizes 
the reasons why this should not be done as follows: 


“Because the progressive children’s agencies 
throughout the country have fixed 16 as their 
minimum age for the termination of the children’s 
schooling. 


“Because many studies have shown that chil- 
dren leaving school at 14 or 15 almost invariably 
must enter “dead end” jobs, with very low wages, 
with small chance of advancement, or the acquiring 
of skill; that these children tend to drift from job 
to job; and that habits of industrial instability are 
thus formed. ’ 


“Because independent wage-earners even in low 
wage industries seem to show a growing tendency 
to keep their children in school until 16. 

“Because education and training is the only 
known safeguard against future dependency.” 


Out oF Doors wiTH YouTH. By J. W. Frederick 
Davies. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
Illinois, 1927. $1.50. 


The devil finds work for idle hands, but Mr. Davies’ 
book carries conviction regarding the possibilities 
offered by the summer camp for outwitting the deyil. 
Twenty years’ experience in camping has given hima 
strong belief in the camp as a powerful factor in the 
development of character, the art of living together, 
independence, leadership and respect for organization. 
Practical problems are adequately covered,—size of 
the camp, site, equipment, food, sleep, work, program, 
and games. G. W. 


WHAT IS THE CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT? New York 
League of Women Voters, New York City. By 
Ignatia M. Rittenhouse. 


An explanation of what child labor is and what it is 
not introduces an attractive little leaflet which sets 
forth the case for ratification of the federal child labor 
amendment. 
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A SURVEY OF CONNECTICUT 
Tin National Child Labor Committee has entered 


into an informal agreement with the Consumers’ 

League of Connecticut, the Connecticut Child 
Welfare Association, the Juvenile Commission of Hart- 
ford, and the Brooker Memorial Association, to make a 
study of child labor in Connecticut. 

The purpose is to determine the efficiency of the 
child labor and compulsory school attendance laws and 
the methods by which they are enforced. The basis of 
the study will be the fourteen and fifteen-year-old chil- 
dren whose names appear on the school census of 1926, 
but who are not in school and presumably have left 
for work. 

The cooperating agencies are working in different 
cities and each is independent in handling the local 
studies and is free to stress other points than child labor. 
The Juvenile Commission of Hartford, for instance, is 
interested in studying the effect of idleness upon de- 
linquency and the Consumers’ League is interested in 
the question of turnover. 

At the close of the study a joint Committee will make 
an interpretation of the facts and recommendations to 
the Committee of Management, which is composed of 
the representatives of the different agencies and indi- 
viduals who were originally interested in the study. 
No facts or recommendations are to be given any pub- 
licity until released by the Committee of Management. 

The cities so far selected for the study are: Hartford, 
New Haven, Norwich, Waterbury, Torrington, Meri- 
den, Middletown, and New Britain. 


THE ACCIDENT LIST 


“Young James Kennedy, who had his hand and arm 
so badly lacerated in the machinery at the Kirkland 
Dry Cleaning plant last week, and who was sent by the 
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management to Charlotte for special medical treat- 
ment, has been sent home and is doing as well as could 
be expected, but it is feared he will be a cripple for life. 
The lad is about 15 years of age.” 

(Goldsboro, N. C., Record.) 


Billy Penny, a 14-year-old boy, was fatally burned 
while employed by the Paul N. Howard Company in 
construction work, and died at a local hospital two days 
later. 

‘How his clothing became ignited has not yet been 
explained, but while employed as a water boy by the 
construction company, he fell asleep in a ditch. The 
boy was horribly burned and attendants entertained 
hardly any hope for his recovery from the time he was 
carried to the hospital and the seriousness of his burns 
was recognized. The little fellow was game to the end 
and hours before he lost consciousness, told nurses and 
others that he was going to die.” 

The boy did not have a permit for work. 

(Greensboro, N. C., News.) 





A youth between 16 and 18 years of age was electro- 
cuted when he took hold of a wire while doing a repair 
job after a storm. He was employed as a lineman by an 
electric light, heat and power company in New York 
State. Double compensation was claimed under the 
law which provides that compensation and death 
benefits shall be double the amount otherwise payable 
if the injured employee at the time of the accident is a 
minor under 18 years of age, permitted or suffered to 
work in violation of any provisions of the Labor Law. 
However, since work with or around electric wires is 
not prohibited for persons between 16 and 18 years in 
New York, as it is in several states, the employment was 
held to be legal, and double compensation was denied. 

(Weekly Underwriter, New York.) 






















J. R. Swan, Treasurer, 
National Child Labor Committee, 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


I wish to assist in the protection of childhood by 


banishing child labor from this country. 


SLOT EFOLLETT TT Ce 


eee 
for my 


special contribution. 























